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PAGSANT  OF   BOSTON 

By  JENNIE   F.   COPELAND 


This  pageant  was  written  and  produced  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  Boston  for  one  season 
by  the  Literary  Deparlmenl  of  the  New  Century  Club  of  M. 

It  was  given  indoors  with  a  setting  of  outdoor  scenery.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  ean  he 
managed  by  any  ambitious  club  or  school.  The  individual  parts  are  so  short  that  it  did  not 
require  a  great  amount  of  time  for  rehearsal. 

The  general  expense  was  kept  well  under  $25.  Each  one  taking  part  furnished  her  own 
costume  at  a  cost  of  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  except  a  few  who  preferred  to  hire  their 
costumes.       * 

I  ,  So  many  people  were  given  something  to  do  that  much  interest  was  aroused,  and  a  real 
spirit  of  "team  work"  and  "get-together"  resulted. 

I  The  time  required  for  presentation  is  1  hour  and  25  minutes.  It  should  move  briskly 
and  without  waits  between  the  scenes  or  episodes.  All  actors  should  enter  from  the  same  side 
and  pass  out  by  the  opposite  side. 


Prologue  by  the  Spirit  of  Boston 

Ye  people  of  —    — ,  here  to  see 

The  story  of  Boston  in  Pageantry; 

All  worry  and  care  dismiss  from  your 
mind 

And  I  the  thread  of  the  play  will  un- 
wind. 

I,  the  Spirit  of  Boston,  have  power 

To  bring  back  the  past  and  all  its  rich 
dower. 

Left  home,  country,  friends    and  all 
that  men  love. 

For  God  and  for  freedom  to  this  land 
they  came 

With  no  thought  of  riches,  honor  or 
fame. 

'Twas  such  men  as  these  that  built  the 
free  school. 

They  sought  for  freedom  from  Eng- 
land's harsh  rule. 

Again  they  shed  blood  for  righteous- 
ness' sake 

When  the   cause    of    the    slave    was 
wavering  at  stake. 

These  men  had  culture  enshrined  in 
their  heart, 

Literature,  learning,  music  and  art; 

Each  they  pursued  with  the  fondest 
devotion. 

Every  new  cause  was  hailed  with  emo- 
tion. 

That  you  too,  may  see  the  life  that  they 
led, 

I'll  call  back  the  years  that  long  since 
have  fled. 


From  out  the  dim  past  four  maidens 
appear 

Their  dance  performing  by  this  pleas- 
ant mere. 

Then  forth  comes  a  brave  the  tale  to 
relate 

How  the  white  men  have  come  who 
will  steal  their  estate. 

Away  in  wild  terror  the  maidens  flee. 

Next  William  Blackstone,  the  Hermit, 
we  see. 

Whose  farm  on  Shawmut  with  good 
springs  is  blest. 

He  sends  for  Winthrop,  who  by  sick- 
ness distressed 

Glad,  moves  his  people  to  Shawmut's 
three  hills. 

The  Puritan  heart  now  with  sadness 
fills 

At  the  rollicking  deeds  of  Morton's 
band. 

A  woman  now  on  the  scene  arrives. 

For  her  views  on  religion  the  court  con- 
trives 

To  condemn  and  banish  Anne  Hutch- 
inson. 

Lest  she  be  possessed  by  the  Evil  One. 

Anne    Hibben's     condemned     to    be 
hanged  as  a  witch. 

'Tis  only  her  temper  strung  at  high 
pitch. 

Though  Mary  Dyer  God's  praises  sang 

As  Quaker  she  must  on  the  gallows 
hang. 
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Tea-Party  Man 


May-pole  Dancers 


Town  Cri 


Now  the  years  roll  by  until  England's 

Tea  Tax 
Calls  Indians  forth  with  hatchet  and 

ax. 
On  the  years  pass  till  I  stop  to  relate 
How  men  were  roused  by  the  dusky 

slaves'  fate. 
Now  Clio's  curtain  I'll  draw  o'er  this 

play, 
History    gives    place  to   Literaturer's 

sway. 
First  Cotton  Mather  of  serious  mien 
Tells  the  wonders  of  a  world  unseen. 
Next  Mother  Goose,  spite  of  protests, 

sings; 
Thus  fame  and  coin  to  her  son-in-law 

brings. 
Now  come  the  poets  that  we  love  so 

well; 
Longfellow,     Whittier,     Holmes    and 

Lowell. 
To  show  the  work  of  a  more  modern 

hand 
I'll  give  you  a  scene  from  Margaret 

Deland. 
And  lastly,  Fine  Arts  I  wish  you  to  see 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting, 

all  three. 

Ere  we  depart  let  us  all  join  and 

sing. 
"America's"   strains  shall  make  this 

hall  ring. 

(Exit  Spirit   of  Boston.) 


PART  I. 

First  Episode.  Coming  of  the  White 
Man  to  Boston. 

(Enter  the  Heralds  of  History.  They 
blow  their  horns  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  and  pass  on.) 

Scene  I.  (Enter  four  Indian  maid- 
ens who  dance  until  interrupted  by  the 
brave,  who  tells  of  the  coming  of  the 
white  men.  This  is  done  in  panto- 
mime. In  fright  the  maidens  scamper 
off,  followed  by  the  brave.  An  Indian 
dance  may  be  arranged  to  the  music  of 
MacDowell's  "An  Indian  Idyl.") 

Scene  2.  (William  Blackstone  en- 
ters, looks  about,  motions  to  Indian 
who  is  without.  Indian  enters.  Black- 
stone  gives  him  his  message  to  be  taken 
to  Winthrop.)  (This  is  in  pantomime.) 

Scene  3.  (Adapted  from  the  third 
chapter  of  Horace E.Scudder's  "Boston 
Town.") 

(Enter  Winthrop  and  Isaac  Johnson. 
They  seat  themselves  on  a  log.) 

Johnson — I  have  been  looking  at 
this  narrow  river  and  have  persuaded 
myself  that  it  is  a  Jordan  for  our  poor 
people  of  God,  and  that  the  promised 
land  is  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

Winthrop — Have  patience  good 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
way  will  be  made  plain  to  us.  I  have 
myself  looked  across  the  river  with 
some  thought  and  while  you  were 
absent  in  Salem,  Mr.  William  Black- 
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stone,  who  hath  a  dwelling  there,  came 
once  to  see  me.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words  but  I  gleaned  that  Mishaumut 
(as  the  Indians  called  Tri-Mountain) 
was  a  fairer  spot  than  this,  moreover 
there  was  an  abundance  of  water  there. 
(Enter  Indian  with  message  which 
he  hands  to  Winthrop.  Indian  stands 
by  while  Winthrop  reads.)  It  is  from 
Mr.  Blackstone.  There  is  verily  a 
strange  Providence  that  while  we  were 
speaking  of  him  his  message  should 
come. 

-  Johnson — What  saith  he?  Read 
the  message.  The  savage  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

Winthrop  (Reading)—"  Worthy 
Mr.  Winthrop : — It  grieves  me  to  know 
that  there  hath  been  much  sickness  in 
your  company,  for  so  I  have  learned 
from  good  Mr.  Fuller  and  that  more 
especially  there  is  a  dearth  of  good 
water.  It  is  not  so  here  but  there  are 
good  springs  and  the  country  is  pleas- 
ant to  dwell  in.  If  you  will  come  hither 
with  the  Indian  I  will  show  you  the 
Land.  Your  poor  friend  and  servant, 
William  Blackstone.") 

Seemeth  it  not  that  God  is  leading? 
Surely  we  will  go  with  him.  (Motions 
Indian  to  lead  the  way.) 

Second  Episode.  Puritan  distaste 
for  Levity,  (adapted  from  the  "May- 
pole of  Merry  Mount,"  in  Hawthorne's 
Twice  Told  Tales.) 

(Enter  four  men  and  four  girls,  two 
children  and  a  musician.  The  men  are 
carrying  a  May-pole  and  the  girls  are 


waving  garlands  of  flowers.  All  are 
singing  "Come  Lassies  and  Lads,"  an 
old  English  air,  arranged  by  Joseph  C. 
Bridge.  The  May-pole,  already  on  a 
frame,  is  put  in  place  and  held  by  the 
two  children.  The  musician  plays  and 
the  May-pole  is  wound  and  partly  un- 
wound, when  Gov.  Endicott  and  one  or 
two  Puritans  appear.) 

Endicott — Stand  off  ye  companions 
of  the  Evil  One.  (They  stand  back 
crestfallen.  Endicott  tears  down  the 
May-pole.)  There,  there  lies  the  only 
May-pole  in  New  England.  The 
thought  is  strong  within  me  that,  by  its 
fall,  is  shadowed  forth  the  fate  of 
light  and  idle  mirth-makers  amongst 
us  and  our  posterity.    Amen. 

First  Puritan — Amen. 

Second  Puritan — Amen.  Valiant 
Captain,  what  order  shall  be  taken  with 
the  prisoners? 

Endicott — I  thought  not  to  repent 
me  of  cutting  down  a  May-pole.  Yet 
now  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
plant  it  again  and  give  each  of  these 
bestial  pagans  one  other  dance  around 
their  idol.  It  would  serve  rarely  for  a 
whipping  post. 

First  Puritan — But  there  are  trees 
enow. 

Endicott — True.  Wherefore  bind 
the  heathen  band  and  bestow  on  them 
a  small  matter  of  stripes  apiece.  Set 
them   in   stocks    to   rest    themselves. 
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1835  Girl 


Herald  of  History 


Colonial  Man 


-Further  penalties,  such  as  branding 
and  cropping  of  ears  shall  be  thought 
of  hereafter.  (Puritans  drive  off  the 
dancers,  using  the  garlands  which  they 
have  taken  from  them.) 

Third  Episode.  Religious  Perse- 
cution. 

Scene  1.  (Enter  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  Mary  Dyer.) 

(Voice  from  without  pronounces  her 
sentence.  The  idea  is  that  mentally 
she  hears  again  what  was  said  in  the 
court-room.) 

"Therefore  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  I  do  deliver  you  up  to  Satan 
that  you  may  learn  no  more  to  blas- 
pheme, to  seduce  and  to  lie,  and  I  do 
account  you  from  this  time  faith  to  be 
a  Heathen  and  a  Publican  and  to  be 
held  of  all  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation  and  of  others;  there- 
fore I  command  you  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  of  this  Church  as  a  leper  to 
draw  yourself  out  of  the  Congrega- 
tion." (Voice  of  mob  without.)  "Cruci- 
fy her,  crucify  her!" 

Anne  Hutchinson  (Placing  her 
hands  over  her  ears) — Oh,  shall  I  never 
cease  to  hear  that  ringing  in  my  ears? 
Mary  Dyer,  these  be  stern  times. 
Sometimes  methinks  that  before  many 
months  some  misfortune  may  overtake 
you.  Oh,  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  this 
place  and  take  refuge  in  Rhode  Island. 


(Exeunt  Anne  Hutchinson  and  Mary 
Dyer.) 

Scene  2.  (Enter  two  children  fol- 
lowed by  two  women.  First  woman 
looks  around  and  hastily  draws  chil- 
dren to  one  side.) 

First  Woman — Hide  you  here,  Pris- 
cilla  and  Deborah,  Anne  Hibben,  the 
witch,  is  coming. 

(Enter  Anne  Hibben,  haughtily. 
She  passes  to  one  side.) 

Second  Woman  (In  a  lower  tone.) — 
Think  you,  Mistress  Prichard,  that 
Anne  Hibben  is  really  a  witch? 

First  Woman — They  say  that  be- 
fore the  week  is  out  she  will  be  tried 
and  hanged  for  one. 

Second  Woman — It  is  my  belief  that 
she  is  not  so  much  possessed  of  the 
Devil  as  she  is  of  a  bad  temper. 

Anne  Hibben  (Angrily) — Because 
one  woman  happens  to  have  a  little 
more  wit  than  another  the  people  rise 
up  and  say  that  she  is  a  witch  or  a 
scold.  (Flaunts  out.  Others  follow 
curiously  and  cautiously.) 

Scene  S.  Town  Crier — Oyez,  Oye2 
Oyez.     A    public    notice.     Two    cu 
prits,  John  Ellis  and  Thomas  Carpent 
go  to  the  stocks  for  a-breaking  t. 
peace.t-Oyez.  Hear  ye.  One  more  r- 
tice.     Oyez.     On   this    common, 
10  o'clock  Mistress  Mary  Dyer, 
Quakeress,  will  be  hanged  for  wi 
craft.      Come  all  ye,   gather  to   .    - 
place.       (Exit.) 
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Scene  4-    (Enter  two  women.) 

First  Woman — We  are  in  time 
enough  for  the  hanging  surely. 

Second  Woman — Yes,  and  me- 
thinks  that  Mary  Dyer  will  really  be 
hanged  today.  Bear  you  in  mind  that 
at.  the  Quaker  hanging  a  twelfth 
month  gone,  even  after  the  two  men 
were  hanging  and  Mary  Dyer  had 
climbed  the  ladder  and  the  rope  was 
about  her  neck,  a  messenger  came  run- 
ning with  a  reprieve  for  her? 

First  Woman — Well  do  I  remember 
and  that  she  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island. 
Would  that  she  had  staid  there.  They 
say  that  it  is  for  returning  that  they 
are  hanging  her  now. 

Children  (Enter  shouting)  They're 
coming!  They're  coming! 

(Enter  Mary  Dyer  between  two 
guards,  followed  by  colonists.) 

First  Guard — Mary  Dyer,  will  you 
not  save  yourself  and  leave  the  col- 
ony? 

Mary  Dyer — Nay,  I  cannot,  for  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  I 
come  and  in  His  will  I  abide,  faithful  to 
death. 

Second  Guard — Then  is  she  guilty 
of  her  own  blood. 

Mary  Dyer — No.  I  came  to  keep 
blood  guiltiness  from  you,  desiring  you 
to  repeal  the  unrighteous  and  unjust 
law  of  banishment  upon  pain  of  death 
made  against  the  innocent  servants  of 
the  Lord.  Therefore  my  blood  will  be 
required  at  your  hands. 


Colonial  Woman 


Herald  of  Art 

Minister — Mary  Dyer,  Mary  Dyer, 
0,  repent,  O,  repent,  and  be  not  so  de- 
luded and  carried  away  by  the  deceit 
of  the  Devil. 

Mary  Dyer — Nay,  man,  I  am  not 
here  to  repent. 

First  Guard — Then  lead  her  forth 
to  the  gallows.    (Exeunt.) 

Fourth  Episode.  Pre-Revolutionary 
Days. 

Scene  1. 

Town  Crier — Hear  ye,  Oyez. 
Hear  ye.  To  all  ye  of  this  colony  I 
bring  news  this  day.  Oyez.  The 
British  refuse  to  remove  the  heavy 
duty  on  tea.  Oyez.  The  Mistresses  of 
three  hundred  families  in  Boston  have 
subscribed  this  day  to  a  league  bind- 
ing themselves  not  to  drink  any  more 
tea  until  the  Revenue  Act  is  repealed. 
(Exit.) 

Scene  2.  (This  scene  should  be  dark. 
Enter  two  men,  Bowmen  and  Apple- 
ton,  carrying  a  small  chest.) 

Appleton  (Setting  down  the  chest) 
— Zounds,  Bowman.  This  chest  is 
heavy.  What's  in  it? 

Bowman — Trophies. 

Appleton  (Surprised) — Trophies? 

Bowman — Yes,  trophies.  (Unlocks 
and  opens  chest.)  See  here's  a  war 
knife,  an  Indian  head-dress,  toma- 
hawks, blankets,  beads — 

Appleton— But  why  did  you  bring 
them  here? 

Bowman  (As  two  men  with  lanterns 
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enter) — Here  come  Codman  and  El- 
lis. Hey,  Codman,  what's  the  news? 


Indian  Brave 

Codman — No  use.  The  Governor 
refused  a  pass  to  the  Francis  Rotch 
and  the  tea  ships  cannot  leave  the  har- 
bor. The  British  have  sworn  they'll 
make  us  pay  the  tax. 

Appleton — They  have,  have  they? 

Bowman — We'll  take  the  tea  and 
brew  it  too. 

Appleton,  Codman  and  Ellis — 
What? 

Bowman — It  will  be  one  good  pot  of 
tea  and  there'll  be  a  tempest  in  the 
teapot  before  we  are  through. 

Appleton — Come  now.  What  do 
you  mean?   Out  with  it. 

Bowman — If  you  do  what  I  say,  in 
an  hour's  time  England's  tea  will  be 
brewing  in  the  harbor.  (Opens  chest 
and  throws  out  contents.)  Here,  put 
these  on.  There  are  always  Indians 
about  on  the  street.  Nobody'll  notice 
us.  We'll  go  clown  to  the  wharf  and 
with  these  good  hatchets — 

Codman — We  are  with  you.  Make 
haste. 

Ellis — Got  a  hatchet  for  me? 

Codman — How  do  you  fasten  this 
blanket,    anyhow? 

Appleton — Here,  this  way.  I'll 
help  you. 

Bowman— Get  these  things  away 
from  here  quick.  The  Red  Coats  are 
coming.  (Exeunt  hastily.  War  whoops 
heard  from  without.) 


Gov.  Ertdicott 


Cotton  Mather 

Fifth  Episode.    Anti-Slavery  Days. 

(Enter  seven  girls  in  groups.  Eighth 
girl  comes  running  in  after  the  others. 

Mary  (Before  she  appears) — Wait 
for  me. 

Susan  (Pointing  off  stage) — See!  A 
hand-organ  man  and  monkey.  Let's 
get  him  to  play  for  us  to  dance.  Sally, 
Polly  and  Susan  run  after  him)  Ho, 
Mister  come  play  for  us.  (They  re- 
turn with  the  hand-organ  man  and 
monkey.) 

^Jane — Oh,  girls  show  me  the  quad- 
rille you  learned  at  dancing-school  last 
night.  I  wanted  to  go  but  mother 
couldn't  take  me. 

Ellen — All  right,  come  on.  Four 
of  us  will  have  to  be  boys. 

Susan — Well,  count  out  and  tie 
handkerchief  on  the  arms  of  the  boys. 
(Proceeds  to  do  so.) 

Intry,  mintry,  cutry,  corn, 

Apple  seed  and  apple  thorn. 

Wire,  briar,  limber,  lock. 

Five  mice  in  a  flock. 

O.U.T.  spells  out  goes  she. 

Ellen — Now  do  as  we  do.  (As  they 
dance  a  colored  woman  comes  along. 
She  watches  a  few  moments.  When  she 
goes  out  the  monkey  follows.  Man  goes 
after  the  monkey.  Girls  giggle.)  (The 
monkey  should  be  a  toy  one  on  top  of 
organ.  A  string  arranged  so  as  not  to 
be  seen  should  lead  from  the  monkey 
to  the  wing.  This  string  should  be 
pulled  to  remove  the  monkey.) 

Jane — Oh,  girls,  did  you  notice  that 
woman?  She  belongs  to  the  family  that 
made  so  much  trouble  in  Park  St. 
Church. 

Mary — Oh,  I  know  and  they  took 
it  away  from  him. 

Anne — Took  what  away  from  him, 
the  church? 
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Jane — No,  you  ninny,  the  pew,  of 
course. 

Anne — Well,  tell  me  about  it.  I 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
I  haven't  heard. 

Mary— (Surprised) — You  haven't? 
Why  somehow  by  trading,  this  colored 
man  got  a  pew  in  the  central  aisle  of 
Park  St.  Church.  One  Sunday  he  and 
his  family  occupied  it  and  some  of  the 
people  made  an  awful  fuss. 

Jane — Yes,  so  much  that  the  trustees 
looked  up  the  title  or  whatever  you  call 
it  and  finally  said  that  there  was  some 
mistake  or  something  and  that  it 
didn't  belong  to  him.  Father  says  it 
was  just  to  satisfy  some  of  the  people. 

Susan — I  think  it  is  a  shame  the  way 
they  treat  them  just  because  they  are 
black. 

Harriet — I  wish  I  were  old  enough 
to  join  the  Boston  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety. 

Polly — Your  mother  belongs  to  the 
B.F.A.S.S.,  doesn't  she,  Jane? 

Jane — Yes,  and  it  was  on  account  of 
the  awful  meeting  that  mother  couldn't 
take  me  to  dancing  school,  last  night. 

Susan — Wasn't  it  awful? 

Mary — Wasn't  it  exciting? 

Harriet — My  father  was  with  Gar- 
rison in  the  carpenter's  shop. 

Sally — My  father  went  to  prison 
with  him. 

Anne — Do  tell  me  all  about  it.  My 
people  are  not  Abolitionists  and  they 
wouldn't  tell  me  about  it.  (Girls  stand 
back  from  her.  Oh,  you  needn't  act 
that  way,  for  I  don't  agree  with  them 
one  bit  and  if  you  have  a  Junior  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  I'll  join.  (Girls  clap 
their  hands.) 

Polly — Well,  you  know  that  the 
Boston  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  a 
meeting  yesterday.  It  was  advertised 
that  Thompson,  the  Abolitionist,  was 
to  speak. 

Ellen — Didn't  you  see  those  hand- 
bills scattered  around  eveiywhere  yes- 
terday, signed :  "  Friends  of  the  Union?" 

Anne  Oh,  those  that  said  that  a 
purse  of  $100  was  offered  as  a  reward 
to  the  person  that  would  first  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  Thompson? 


Ellen— Yes.  Well,  Thompson 
didn't  appear  and  they  were  so  mad 
that  some  of  the  ladies  said  that  the 
mob  would  be  after  Garrison  and  ad- 
vise him  to  get  out  quick. 

Jane — Mother  said  that  she  knew 
that  something  awful  was  going  to 
happen.  She  said  that  she  thought  it 
would  end  in  a  fight  between  the  Abol- 
itionists and  the  Friends  of  the  Union. 

Anne— I  should  have  thought  that 
if  Garrison  went  out  on  the  street  some 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Union  would 
have  caught  him. 

Mary— Well,  you  keep  still  and  let 
me  tell  you.  He  didn't  go  out  in  the 
street  but  into  the  carpenter's  shop 
behind  the  hall  and — 

Harriet — Why  it  wasn't  that  way 
at  all — 

Mary — Yes  it  was  and  when  the 
mob — 

Mary — Well,  I  guess  I  know  for  my 
father  was  there.  Garrison  went  into 
the  Liberator's  office  adjoining  the 
hall  and  father  said  that  the  Friends 
of  the  Union  kicked  the  door  down 
and  then  father  and  some  of  the  others 
helped  him  into  the  carpenter's  shop. 

Polly — Didn't  he  have  to  climb  out 
of  there  by  a  ladder? 

Harriet — Yes,  the  mob  got  after 
him  inside  and  he  tried  to  escape  and 
a  crowd  outside  in  Wilson's  Lane 
grabbed  him — 

Susan — And  they  tied  a  tope  around 
his  body  and  dragged  him — 

Harriet — And  talked  about  hang- 
ing him — 

Ellen — And  they  tore  his  new  suit 
of  clothes  off  of  him. 

Mary — Father  said  that  if  he  and 
some  of  the  others  hadn't  got  him  into 
the  old  State  House  he  didn't  know — 

Sally — That  didn't  do  any  good. 
My  father  said  that  if  they  hadn't 
smuggled  him  off  to  prison  the  mob 
would  have  burned  the  State  House 
and  killed  Garrison. 

Ellen — Goodness.  See  what  time 
it  is! 

Polly — Oh,  my.  We  are  late  for 
school!    (All  run  out.) 
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INTERLUDE 

Music — "Echoes   of    '61"   or  some 
other  War-time   medley. 
PART   II. 

(Enter  the  two  Heralds  of  Litera- 
ture. They  blow  their  horns  as  in 
Part  I  and  pass  on.) 

First   Episode. 

Scene  1.  Cotton  Mather.  (From 
"Natural  AVonders  of  the  Invisible 
World.") 

Cotton  Mather  (Entering) — No 
one  is  near.  I'll  read  over  my  manu- 
script for  the  book  that  I  am  writing 
at  the  command  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor.  (Takes  the  manuscript  from 
under  his  gown.)  In  this  I  have  indeed 
set  myself  to  countermine  the  whole 
plot  of  the  Devil  against  New  England 
in  every  branch  of  it.  (Reads)  "The 
New  Englanders  are  a  people  of  God 
settled  in  those,  which  were  once  the 
Devil's  Territories,  and  it  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  Devil  was  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  when  he  perceived 
such  a  People  here  accomplishing  the 
Promises  of  old  made  unto  our  Blessed 
Jesus,  that  He  should  have  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possessions. 
There  was  not  a  greater  uproar  among 
the  Ephesians  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  brought  among  them,  the  Powers 
of  the  Air  (after  whom  the  Ephesians 
walked)  when  the  Silver  Trumpet  of  the 
Gospel  here  made  the  joyful  sound.  The 
Devil  thus  irritated,  immediately  tried 
all  sorts  of  methods  to  overturn  this 
poor  plantation  and  so  much  of  the 
church  as  was  fled  into  this  wilderness 
immediately  found  the  serpent  cast 
out  of  his  mouth  a  flood  for  the  carry- 
ing of  it  away.  I  believe  that  never 
were  more  satanical  devices  used  for 
the  unsettling  of  any  people  under  the 
sun,  than  what  have  been  employed 
for  the  exterpation  of  the  vine  which 
God  hath  here  planted,  casting  out 
the  heathen,  and  preparing  a  room  be- 
fore it  and  causing  it  to  take  deep  root 
and  fill  the  land,  so  that  it  sent  its 
boughs  unto  Atlantic  Sea  eastward 
and  its  branches  unto  the  Connecticut 
River  westward  and  the  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  the  shadow  thereof.     But 


those  attempts  of  Hell  have  hitherto 
been  abortive,  many  an  Ebenezer  has 
been  erected  unto  the  praise  of  God, 
by  His  poor  people  here,  and  having 
obtained  help  from  God  we  continue 
to  this  day.  Wherefore  the  Devil  is 
now  making  one  more  attempt  upon 
us,  an  attempt  more  difficult,  more 
surprising,  and  more  snarled  with  un- 
intelligible circumstances  than  that 
which  we  have  hitherto  encountered. 

We  have  been  advised  by  some  cred- 
itable Christians,  yet  alive,  that  a 
malefactor,  accused  of  witchcraft  as 
well  as  murder,  and  executed  in  this 
place  more  than  forty  years  ago,  did 
then  give  notice  of  an  horrible  plot 
against  the  country  by  witchcraft  and 
a  foundation  of  witchcraft  then  laid 
which  if  it  were  not  seasonably  dis- 
covered would  probably  blow  up  and 
pull  down  all  the  churches  in  the  coun- 
try. And  we  have  now  with  horror  seen 
the  discovery  of  such  a  witchcraft.. 
An  army  of  devils  is  horribly  broken 
upon  this  place,  which  is  the  center  and 
after  a  sort  the  first  born  of  our  Eng- 
lish settlements;  and  the  houses  of 
the  good  people  there  are  filled  with 
the  doleful  shrieks  of  their  children  and 
servants,  tormented  by  invisible  hands, 
with  tortures  altogether  preternat- 
ural."    (Folds  up  manuscript.) 

That  goes  very  well.  And  since  the 
Devil  does  begrudge  us  all  manner  of 
good  and  does  among  us  all  manner  of 
woes  I  will  mention  in  my  book  special 
woes  with  which  the  Devil  does  usu- 
ally inflict  the  world. 

1st.  There  are  plagues:  pestilen- 
tial and  contagious  diseases.  'Tis  the 
Devil  does  oftimes  invade  us  with 
them. 

2d.  Wars :  Wars  do  oftimes  furnish 
him  with  some  thousands  of  souls  in 
one  morning  from  one  acre  of  ground. 

3d.  Storms:  The  Devil  understands 
well  how  to  make  a  tempest,  whence 
perhaps  it  is  that  thunder  storms  are 
observed  to  break  upon  churches  more 
often  than  any  other  building.  Very 
good  thoughts  these.  I  will  hasten  to 
my  house  to  write  them  down.   (Exit.) 
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Scene  2.  (Enter  Mother  Goose  with 
baby  in  her  arms.) 

Mother  Goose   (Singing) — 
Hey  diddle  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 
The  little  dog  laughed   to  see   such 

sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

Elizabeth  Fleet  (Enters) — Mother, 
mother.  Will  you  stop  singing  or  try- 
ing to?  You  are  driving  Thomas  crazy. 
He  says  it  it«is  bad  to  have  you  singing 
in  the  garden  under  his  window  as  it  is 
in  the  house  and  the  neighbors  are 
complaining. 

Mother  Goose — There  Elizabeth. 
You  go  into  the  house  and  tend  to  your 
baking.  If  Thomas  smells  the  dinner 
cooking  I  guess  he'll  feel  better.  (Baby 
cries.)  There  now  precious,  you  do 
want  Grandmother  to  sing.  (Sings) 
Goosy,  goosy— 

Elizabeth — But  mother,  you  have 
been  out  here  all  the  morning.  You 
must  be  tired.  Let  me  take  the  baby, 
(Tries  to  take  the  baby),  while  you 
go  and  rest. 

Mother  Goose  (Pushing  her  off) — 
No,  no.  Don't  interrupt  me.  (Sings) 
Goosy,  goosy— 

Thomas  Fleet  (From  within) — 
Elizabeth. 

Mother  Goose  (Stopping  to  listen) 
— What's  he  want  now? 

Elizabeth — Yes,  Thomas.  (Exit 
Elizabeth.) 

Thomas  Fleet  (From  within) — 
Show  Mother  Goose  my  new  book  and 
see  how  she  feels  then. 

Mother  Goose — What's  that  man 
been  doing  now?  He  isn't  in  the  habit 
of  showing  me  his  new  books  as  soon 
as  they  are  printed.  (Baby  cries.) 
There,  there.  Now  listen  while  Mother 
Goose  sings  about 

Goosy,  goosy  gander 
Where  shall  I  wander? 
Up  stairs,   down  stairs, 
And   in   my   lady's   chamber. 

Elizabeth  (Enters  with  "Mother 
Goose"  book.) — Thomas  wants  you  to 
see  his  new  book. 

Mother  Goose  (Reading) — "Songs 
of   the    Nursery   or    Mother   Goose's 


Melodies  for  Children."  Printed  by 
T.  Fleet  at  his  printing  house,  Pudding 
Lane,  1719.  Price  two  coppers."  Well, 
I  never.  (Reads  again)  "Mother 
Goose's  Melodies."  Here  Elizabeth, 
take  the  baby.  (Looks  at  book  curious- 
ly, finds  and  sings) 

Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  son 

Stole  a  pig  and  away  he  run. 
(Still    examining    the    book.) — What 
made  Thomas  do  it?  Put  my  name  on 
the  front  of  a  book?  The  idea.  What 
did  he  do  it  for  anyway,  Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth  (Looking  cautiously  to- 
ward house.  In  half  whisper) — I 
think,  mother,  it  was  to  sort  of  get 
even  with  you  for  singing  so  much. 
You  won't  sing  so  much  will  you? 

Mother  Goose — Of  course  I  shall 
sing  to  my  precious  grandson  just  the 
same.  (Baby  cries.)  Here  give  me  the 
baby.  Hear  him  cry  for  his  grand- 
mother. There,  there,  we  will  go  in 
and  congratulate  your  daddy  on  his 
new  book.    (Goes  off  singing.) 

Second  Episode.  19th  Century  Poets 
in  Boston. 

Scene  1.  From  Longfellow's  "Evan- 
geline." 

Someone    behind    the    scene    reads 

while  the  scene  is  acted  in  pantomime. 
(Enter    Evangeline.) 

Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evange- 
line waited  in  silence, 

Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in 
the  hour  of  affliction 

Calmly  and  sadly  she  waited,  until  the 
procession  approached   her. 
(Enter  Gabriel.) 

And  she  beheld  the*      e  of  Gabriel, 
pale  with  emotion.     P 

Tears  then  filled  her  eves,  and,  eagerly 
running  to  meet  him, 

Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered, 

"Gabriel!   be  of  good  cheer!   for  if  we 
love  one  another 

Nothing  in  truth  can  harm  us,  what- 
ever mis-chances  may  happen." 

Smiling  she  spake  these  words;  then 
suddenly  paused,  for  her  father 
(Enter  Evangeline's  father.) 

Saw  she  slowly  advancing.    Alas!  how 
changed  was  his  aspect! 
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Gone  was  the  glow  from  his  cheek,  and 

the  fire  from  his  eye,  and  his  footstep 
Heavier  seemed  with  the  weight  of  the 

heavy  heart  in  his  bosom. 
But  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  clasped 

His  neck  and  embraced  him, 
Speaking  words  of  endearment  where 

words  of  comfort  availed  not. 
Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved 

on  the  mournful  procession. 

(Exeunt.) 

Scene  2.     From  Longfellow's  "Hia- 
watha." 

(Enter  Hiawatha.) 
Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned   their   names   and   all   their 

secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met 

them, 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  chickens." 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway, 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 
Then  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow; 
Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion, 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled,  „ 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started, 
Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted, 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow, 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him! 

(Hiawatha  dashes  out  to  claim  his 
victim.) 

Scene  3.  From  Lowell's  "Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal." 

(Enter  leper  and  crouches  at  one 
side.  Sir  Launfal  enters.) 
As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the 

the  darksome  gate, 
He  was  'ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by 

the  same, 
Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned 

as  he  sate; 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with 

a  thrill, 
The  flesh  'neath  his  armor  'gan  shrink 

and  crawl, 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood 

still 
Like  a  frozen  waterfall; 


For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 

Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  na- 
ture, 

And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  sum- 
mer morn, — 

So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in 
scorn.  (Exit.) 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the 

dust; 
"Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his 

door; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand 

can   hold; 
He  gives  only  the  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty." 

(Exit  leper.) 

Scene  3.    From  Whittier's  "Barefoot 
Boy."    (Enter  barefoot  boy.) 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons. 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lips,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,— 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy! 
Price   thou   art, — the   grown-up   man 
Only  is  a  publican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye — ■ 
Outward    sunshine,    inward    joy; 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy! 

(Exit  barefoot  boy.) 

Scene  4-  From  Holmes'  "Last  Leaf." 
(Enter  old  man.) 
I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door; 

And  again 
The  pavement-stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 
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But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
And  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here, 
But  his  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer. 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  lea/  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 
Where  I  cling. 

(Exit  old  man.) 

Third  Episode.  20th  Century  Prose. 
From  "The  Awaking  of  Helena 
Richie."  By  Margaret  Deland.  Chap- 
ter 10.  (Copyright,  1905,  1906,  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.) 

(Enter  David  and  Helena  Richie. 
She  leads  him  to  the  rabbit-hutch  to 
show  him  the  rabbits.) 

David — What  are  their  names? 

Mrs.  Richie — They  haven't  any 
names;  you  can  name  them  if  you  like. 

David— I  shall  call  them  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Smith. 

Mrs.  Richie  (After  a  pause.)— You 
came  to  Old  Chester  in  the  stage  with 
Mr.  Pryor.  He  told  me  you  were  a  very 
nice  little  boy. 

David — How  did  he  know? 

Mrs.  Richie — He  is  very  nice  him- 
self. 

David  (Meditating) — Is  that  gentle- 


man my  enemy 


Mrs.  Richie — Of  course  not. 
David — I'm  glad. 

Mrs.    Richie — Mr.    Pryor    is    no- 
body's enemy.     (David  turns  to  the 


rabbits.)    Why  did  you  think  that  he 
was  your  enemy? 

David — I  just  hoped  that  he  wasn't; 
I  don't  want  to  love  him. 

Mrs.  Richie— What! 

David — If  he  was  my  enemy,  I'd 
have  to  love  him,  you  know.  (David 
turns  to  the  rabbits.)  They  ought  to 
have  fresh  water.  (Mrs.  Richie  reaches 
into  the  hutch  for  the  battered  pan. 
She  watches  David  as  he  goes  out  and 
returns,  holding  the  pan  in  both  hands, 
walking  very  slowly.) 

Dav  id — Are  there  any  snakes  in 
this  grass?  A  snake  is  the  only  insect 
I  am  afraid  of. 

(Mrs.  Richie  stoops  clown  and  cud- 
dles him  reassuringly  and  leads  him 
off. 

PART  III. 

Enter  two  Heralds  of  Art  and  blow 
their  horns  as  in  parts  I  and  II  and 
pass  on. 

Architecture.  Enter  Charles  Bul- 
finch  with  a  small  model  of  the  State 
House.  He  comes  down  front  and 
passes  on.     ..; 

Sculpture.  Enter  Thomas  Ball  with 
a  small  model  of  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton on  horseback.  Comes  down  front 
and  passes  on. 

(Curtain.) 

A  procession  of  those  taking  part 
should  now  be  formed  and  inarch 
around  the  hall.  During  this  time  the 
•stage  should  be  cleared  of  scenery  and 
the  tableau  of  Sargent's  Prophets  ar- 
ranged on  a  raised  platform  at  the 
back  of  the  stage. 

(Curtain  rises.) 

The  pageant  procession  marches  to 
the  stage  and  forms  in  front  of  the 
Prophets  for  the  final  tableau. 

Close  by  audience  and  cast  singing 
"America."' 

(Curtain.) 
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NOTES  ON  COSTUMES 

SPIRIT  OF  BOSTON — Long  Grecian  robe  of  white  cheesecloth.  Hair  flowing  and  chapletted 
with  a  circlet  of  gold  stars.  (Hair  should  be  shampooed  on  the  day  of  the  pageant.) 
White  stockings  and  sandals     Carries  staff  bearing  flag. 

HERALDS — Two  Heralds  of  History— Light  blue  cambric  dresses,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
gilt  passe-partout  paper.  Cape  and  cap  trimmed  with  ermine.  The  ermine  may  be 
made  from  bands  of  cotton,  with  spots  of  black  yarn.  Banner  of  same  cambric  and  gilt. 
Device  on  banner — hour  glass  cut  from  black  cambric.  Trumpets  are  made  by  soldering 
small  funnels  on  curtain  rods  and  gilding. 

Two  Heralds  of  Literature — Dresses  of  red  cambric,  with  black  bands.    Device— ink 
bottle  and  quill. 
Heralds  of  Art — Dresses  of  light  green  cambric  and  silver.    Device — palette  and  brushes. 

INDIAN  MAIDS — Dresses  of  tan  khaki  cloth.  Slash  cloth  for  fringe.  Wear  plenty  of  beads. 
Tan  stockings.  Moccasins.  A  band  of  cheesecloth,  red,  green  or  blue,  is  bound  about 
the  forehead.  Same  color  should  fasten  the  braids.  Quill  of  contrasting  color.  Mac- 
Dowell's  "An  Indian  Idyl"  is  suggested  as  music  for  the  dance. 

INDIAN  BRAVE — Costume  may  be  made  of  tan  khaki  or  burlap.  Head-dress  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  child's  Indian  play  costume. 

GOV.  WINTHROP— Grave  man  of  40.  Puritan  costume,  with  cape  and  neck  ruff.  Full 
beard. 

BLACKSTONE— Tall,  slender  man  of  30.  Hat  gray.  Coat,  a  frock  coat  with  a  broad  belt 
and  a  buckle  in  front.    Carries  long  staff. 

PURITAN  MEN — Full  bloomers,  belted  coat.  Boy's  Norfolk  suit  serves  the  purpose.  Black 
ribbon  at  the  knee.  Broad  white  collar  and  cuffs.  White  tape  for  tie  at  throat.  Puritan 
hats  can  be  made  of  black  cambric,  dull  side  out.  Several  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
make  a  good  stiffening.  Run  a  wire  around  the  brim.  Buckles  may  be  cut  from  paste- 
board and  covered  with  silver  passe-partout  paper. 

PURITAN  WOMEN — Dresses  of  black  or  dark  colored  cambric.  Skirts  full.  Both  men  and 
women  may  wear  capes. 

PURITAN  CHILDREN— Dresses  long,  similar  to  women's. 

MINISTER — College  gown.    White  wig.     Black  velvet  skull-cap. 

MERRYMOUNT  LADS — Costume  similar  to  the  Puritans,  except  the  lads  wear  bright 
stockings  and  bright  ribbons  at  the  knee.    Lace  collars  and  cuffs.    Tarn  o'shanter  caps. 

MERRYMOUNT  LASSIES— Simple  full  skirts  of  dull  green,  violet,  blue  and  gray  cambric, 
glazed  side  out.    Deep  girdle  of  same.    White  square-necked  waist,  with  soft  semi-full 

SlCBVG. 

MEN  OF  THE  TEA  PARTY— Knee  breeches.  Riding  breeches  may  be  used.  Black  evening 
coats  turned  back  and  fastened  with  large  buttons  furnish  the  coats.  Frock  coats  turned 
back  and  having  large  Colonial  pockets  basted  on  may  also  be  used.  Vests  can  easily  be 
made  from  any  flowered  cotton  material. 

TOWN  CRIER — If  the  same  person  takes  the  part  both  times,  a  slight  change  of  costume 
should  be  made.  The  first  time  the  hair  should  be  worn  loose  to  the  shoulders.  The  sec- 
ond time  it  should  be  in  a  queue.    Add  a  short  cape  to  the  coat  the  second  time. 

GIRLS  OF  1835 — Old-fashioned  dresses,  provided  they  have  long,  full  sleeves  and  a  long 
waist,  will  do.  They  should  be  10  inches  from  the  floor.The  pantalettes,  either  white  or 
the  color  of  the  dress,  are  indispensable.  White  stockings.  Ballet  or  other  heelless  slip- 
pers fastened  on  by  cross-gartering  with  black  ribbon.    Poke  bonnets.    Hair  in  pig-tails. 

COLORED  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  should  be  dressed  somewhat  according  to  the  style  of 
the  time. 

HAND  ORGAN  MAN — If  hand  organ  is  not  procurable,  a  box  with  a  bright  cloth  thrown 
over  it  will  do.  Fasten  a  stick  underneath  for  support.  A  small  portable  organ  played 
somewhat  behind  the  scene  will  furnish  the  music. 

COTTON  MATHER — College  gown.  Elaborate  white  wig.  These  white  wigs  may  be  made 
by  tacking  cotton  onto  a  fitted  muslin  foundation.  To  prevent  the  cotton  from  coming 
off  in  bits,  cover  with  white  illusion  on  the  outside. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  AND  ELIZABETH  GOOSE— Liberty  may  be  taken  to  costume  these  as 
the  producer  sees  fit. 

EVANGELINE — Full  skirt,  with  or  without  paniers.    Peasant  bodice.    Buflled  cap. 

GABRIEL — Similar  to  Puritan,  but  without  collar  and  cuffs.  Broad-brimmed,  low-crowned 
hat. 

EVANGELINE'S  FATHER— Large  hat.     Long  gray  hair.     Full  beard.     Long  cape. 

SIR  LAUNFAL— This  costume  is  rather  difficult  for  amateurs  and  may  well  be  hired.  It 
can  be  made  by  making  the  coat  of  mail  of  metallic  paper.  The  coat  should  be  worn 
over  a  tunic. 

LEPER — Drape  with  a  sheet. 

THE  MODEL  OF  THE  STATE  HOUSE  may  be  made  of  pasteboard. 

The  Club  in  M.  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  someone  who  could  model  a  small  replica  of 
the  Washington  statue.  A  model  of  this  or  some  other  Boston  statue  can  probably  be 
purchased. 

THE  PROPHETS — A.  small  colored  picture  of  the  Prophets  can  be  procured  at  the  Public 
Library.  Use  this  to  get  the  pose  and  coloring.  Sheets,  shawls,  bed-spreads,  army  blan- 
kets, portieres,  etc.,  will  be  found  useful  for  draping. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  costumes  and  to  producing  the  pageant  may  be  obtained 
by  consulting  "Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  for  Young  People"  by  Constance  D'arcy  Mackay. 
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